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BRITAIN AND CHINA 


On a recent well known occasion the Chinese opi ¢ 
authorities bearded a vessel called the * Arroy,? OS © 
belongmg to a Chinese subject resident in Tong 2 Ch 
Kong, which was tradmy in the Canton nyc, 
under British coloms, under a British name, and 
under a British master; and, after haulmg down 
the British ensign, they carried off twelve Chineso 
subjects, out of the fourteen men whe composed its 
crow, upon the plea that some of their number hid 
been guilty of piracy. 

The “Arrow”? was in the habit of trading at rogisry 
Canton, under a licence fom the Colonial Govern= tasoy,” 
ment at ong Kong, renewable annu uly ; and the 
term of that licence had expired eleven days before 
the transaction referred to. ‘Che Chmese could not, 
however, have been aware of its expiration 3 and 
there appens to be no doubt, that, though they 
objected to the system which had obt vined, of giant 
ing British heences to the vessels of Chincse subjects, 
they yet acted on the belicf that the © Airow ” had 
woupht, according to Dutish custom and Briush 
regulations, to British protection. 

Conceiving, therefore, that o gross insult had stops 
been offered to the British Vag, the Officers {hmby 
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charged with the superintendence of British in- 
terests on the spot, demanded an apology for what 
had ocenried, as well as wn assutatec that the British 
Flag should be respected for the future; and these 
demands not bemg complied with to their satisfre- 
tion, they seized upon a Chinese Junk by way of 
reprisal. As the Imperial Commissioner still per- 
sisted that he was in the right, and still neglected 
to comply with the requirements of the British ¢- 
presentativer, and as he refused to grant that much 
coveted object—a personal mtervicw, either to the 
chicf Supermtendent of Trade or to the Admiral 
commanding, forts were taken, and hostilities were 
thus commenced by the British forces. ‘The Chinese 
Comunissioner protested against these measures, and 
professed, on his part, the greatest moderation ; but 
his subjects retaliated to the best of their powor, by 
poison and asgassmation, and even offered, in a 
public proclamation, a reward of £38,' for every 
Englishman that should be taken alive, or whose 
head should be “ cut off and delivered to the autho- 
rities.” 

In consequence of these proceedings, the two 


Ml 
fro ofloved Nations aie now at war in the Canton river, and 
fora fiesh 


an Ambassador of Ingh rank and great 1eputa- 
tion is proceeding to Chma with a considerable nayal 
and mulitary force, for the purpose of continuing 
hostilties, and of concluding a peace when they 


* Blie Book “Proceedings of ILM Naval Tonces at Can- 
ton,” p 128 
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shall happily be terminated, As on opportunity 
will thus be afforded for remodellig the existing 
Treaties, and making a fresh one, the prs nt 1s a 
most approprirte occasion for consulering serio wly 
the means by which the real mterests of the two 
empires may be best promoted. 

Tn reflecting upon this important subject, it mmst Ounces 
not be forgotien, thet w lulst we ave the most favowed a ney 
nation on the face of the earth; ~w iilst our wealth, ey: 
our power, our matitime supremacy,cm advancement, 
in civilization, our freedom of interec mse, and, above 
all, our possession of the light of the Gospel, and 
our facilities beyond those of all other nations for 
its extension, aie so greit; whilst we possess all 
these advantages, of which we are sufliciently youd, 
and m which all of us who 1eflect must rejoices jour 
national responsibilities are at the sume tine strictly 
propdrtionate to our national opportunities 5 and it 
is our solemn duty, in providing for the increrse of 
our commerce, the safety of om countiymen, and 
the honour of our flag, uot to lose sight of, under~ 
value, or neglect those lighcr destinics with which 
Providence has entiusted us: but bo afford a con- 
spicuous example, at once of fimness, justice, and 
forbearance ; to promote, to tho best of our power, 
the fulfilment of just laws; and to alistain, ourselves, 
from giving unnecessary offence to + Tl othar nations 
whatsoever, whether they be weak, or whother they 
be strong. 

These convictions should dictate the terms of all os to 
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servance. ‘Then will our sway permanently extend, 
and then will our power be beucficawl, Thus only 


-can we fulfil om highest destinies, and thus only 


can we hope to meet with the approval, and escape 
the righteous judgments, of Him who ordeeth all 
things. Avoiding undue intervention, we should 
not, however, shrink from just wars; but we should 
exert all our strength, when necessary, in the de~ 
fence of that which is mght, and in opposition to 
that which is wrong; wud, taking “Dieu et mou 
dioit,” in reality, as our national motto, we should 
alnays remember that such wars, though tho 
greatest of temporary cvils, are intended ultimately 
to auswer good purposes, tnd that they have been 
not only permitted, but enjoined, fiom the enlicet 
ages. 11 we owselyes abstain {rom wrong and in- 
jury to the Chmese, we have always strong reasons 
for war with them so long: as they rcfuse to (reat us 
as equals, and to afford to us those Jacilities for 
mtercours: and commeiee which nations have no 
light to deny to each other. But we nist keop 
our own hands clean while claiming these our 
tights. We must give the Chinese nojusé cause for 
refusing to admit us into their country, or fo1 declin- 
ing to grant suitable means for carrymg on the trade 
which hat sprung up between the two uations, won 
an equitable footing. 

There are many who wislr that the nominal cause 
of the hostilities now pending’ was a more wmexcep- 
tionable one, but there are few who are not in fayour 
of avigor gus proscention of the wur that hay re- 


qv 

sulted. It has happened that a majority of the 
Lower Ifouse of Parliament lins condemned the 
proceeding $ of the British officers in Chma, wale 
the mass of the country has approved of them ; and 
sufficient cause may be assigned for this difference 
of opinion, without attributing il to the party feclme, 
or to the factious combinations, thot have been co 
much insisted on. ‘The representatives of the 
country, who studied more minutely the papers that 
were placed before them, came t> the conclusion that 
the ingult offered by the Chinese did not render no» 
cessary the violent measures that were adopted, and 
desived that an officer of higher rank should be 
dispatched to the scene of action, with full powers; 
the merchants on the spot, with strong feelings m 
regard to other matters, and deeyly interested, them- 
selves, m humbling the Chinese authortics and the 
inhabitants of Canton, believed that such measures 
would ultimately improve thei position; and the 
nation at large, lesa informed upon the abstract ques- 
tion, always ready to uphold the honow of the 
British lag, and with a strong feeling that war 
only would improve its relations with a people that 
refuse foreign intercourse, des)ise foroign com- 
neice, and oppose all progress,~ gave crudit to the 
ofliceis employed, for acting with as much humanity 
is the ense permitted, for being’ retunted by propor 
notives, and for using sound jnd, ment. 

Lt may be regarded os certain that the Eng lish Go- 
vernment would neycr have been placed ina minority 
tpon this question, either af Sir John Bowring lad 
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Poluy of more fully explained the real cause of his proceedings, 
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or ifthe course which was afterwards adopted had m 
the first instance been taken, of seuding a Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Chinese wats. Sir John Bowring 
has been inuch blamed for insisting in his communi- 
cations with Commissioner Yeh, that the “ Arrow” 
was a British vessel, while he admitted to Censul 
Parkes that she had no right to be considered as 
such 3 and the question of the right of the vessel to 
British p-otection has thas been too prommently 
brought forward. The eal causes of quarrel with 
the Chinese were, that they acted under the belief 
that the “ Arrow ” was a British vessel, according 
to the Colonial regulations, that they intended to 
lienk the 9th article of the supplementary treaty, 
that they intended to insult the Bnitish Plep, and 
that they refused to make the apology for the past, 
and give the assurance for the fature, that was in 
consequence required from them; and if Sir John 
Bowring had represented these .simple facts to the 
Chinese Commissioner, had told him the exaet cir- 
cumstances connected with the registry of the 
“ Anow,” and had mformed him that the necessary 
satisfaction for the éntended insult would be required 3 
he would then have had a clear case, and a good 
cause, aud have been saved from much animadyer- 
sion. Sir John Bownmg no doubt committed an 
error of judgment, in not thus entoring into more 
umple explanation with the Chinese Commissioner, 
but no harsher teri can properly be applied to his 
conduet of the negociations, 
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Different opinions may be, and me cutertained, Object of 
on these subjects; but, whatever be thought of Denil 
the justice or injustice of the present war, there 
can be no disagreement on one pomt, All must 
desire that the Treaty to be concluded at its termi- 
nation, should contain such provisicns as will tend to 
forward the real interests of Britisl. conmerec, to 
promote friendly iutercourse on equal terms between 
the two nations, aud to extend the blessings of 
Christianity. It is uot to be doubted that the great 
body of the uation, would, if their teelings were cons 
sulted, and their opinions taken, pronownee as dis- 
tinctly for the abandonment of any course of action 
that should be calculated seriously to interfere with 
these objects, fo sully the Buitish name, o1 to inflict 
real evils upon others, as they hie done for the 
prosecution of the war; that tley would be as 
anxious to preseive the honour of the Buitish L'a, 
in the one case agin the other ; as desirous to avoid 
the giving of just cause of oflence to others as they 
are ready to demand rediess for insults oflired to 
themselves. Onder the full convietion thit such 15 
the temper of the British nation, and under the be- 
lief that the present moment —whule a ‘Treaty is pend- 
ing is auspicious for bringing for \ard the subject, 
the author desires to make an appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen, in addition to those wl ich have already 
been liid before them, against the Opum traffic 
which is bemg carried on between their Indian pos- 
sessious and tho coasts of China; to suggost to 
them the cowrse that should be taken by thansels es 
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Jor the 1emoval of a national disgiace 3 and to urge 
them to obiiin «a settlement of this much voxed 
question. A great deal has already been published 
on this subject, both in the numerous general works 
that haye appeared on China and the Chinese, aud 
in various reviews and pr uphlets specially devoted 
to its consideration ; and the author only eu.deyyous 
now to collect, and repeat us concisely as ho is abl, 
the leading features of the case; and to Jay belore the 
public, as forcialy as he may, the conclusions to which 


thoy lea. 
Opium is prepared trom the juice of the white 


8 pply of Poppy, Which 13 cultivated for commercial pw poses 


cpnun 


m India, China, Persia, and Turkey. In China the 
cultivation 13 prohibited by the Government; but 
since the war of 1842, aud the rebellion of Tre Ping 
Wang, the Imperial authouty his not heen sufli- 
ciently strong to enforce its prohibition; and the 
annual yield of opium, which is rapidly inercasing, 
iy now supposed to amount to some thousnnis of 
chests. In Persia and Turkey the production is 
comparatively small, and need not be further re- 
ferred to. In India the poppy is grown, both in 
Britsh and indcpendent territory In Bengal 
there were sold in 1855,* 58,819 chests of 16-4 1bs. 
cach ; and the exports fro Bombay in 1854.5 
reached 27,688 chests, of 140 lbs. each; and, 
as nearly the whole of this quantity was for the 
Chinese market, the total amount supplied by India 


+The Opium Revenue of India, ’ pub by Allen and Co. ps 10 
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to China in 1856 is admitted to be nearly 80,000 
chesis, even by the upholders of the tiade . Caleu- 
lating roughly, 50,000 chests, or 8,200,000 lbs. from 
Bengal, furnish 47,000,000,000 grains of opium, or 
28,500,000,000 of smokenble extract, as it 18 called , 
and 27,000 chests, or 8,780,000 Ibs. from Bombay, 
furnish, in like uinuner, 22,778,000 grains of opian, 
or 11,400,000,000 grains of smokeable extract. The 
Bengal e€port supplies, therclore, 8,200,000 custom- 
ers, at 7,300 grains a year of smokeuble extiact, o1 20 
grains (equal to 40 grains of opium) a day, and the 
Bombay export, 1,500,000 customers,t tthe same rute, 

The opium shipped from Bombay is grown prnci- Bomby 
pally in Malwa. ‘Che Indian Government, since the ss 
subjugation of dindh, hays been xble to prevent it 
from being casied to the Portuguese ports of Dim 
and Demaun, aud now levies a duty of £40. per 
chest upon it, 

The Bengal opium must, ag the average produce Bengal 
is about 223 ]bs. per acre, be gathered fiom 400,000 ane 
acres of the iichest land m the Buitish tetuto- 
ries. Lhe Goverment agents advice money to 
the ryots, or native farmers, for the cultivation of 
the poppy ; they compel them to scll the Juice, which 
is catracted from the poppy-head on the full of the 
flow er, At A fixed rate; thoy prepare it and Mnvguey it 
specially for the Chinese market ; they carry 1b to Cal- 
eutta, aud there sell it to the speculatcrs who convey 
1t to the Chinese coasts. 

Tho net opium revenue derived by the Indian Go- Opun 


epee Revenue 
vernment in 1854-5 was L3,282,401, the Costs on of tad , 
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charges amounted to £1,586,246, und the gross rr. 
venue for that year was therefoe £1,818,647. The 
gross opium revenue for the year 1856 was estimated 
by Lord Dalhousie at £5,000,000, or about ouc- 
sixth of the whole revenue of the [Indian ompire. 
Of the net revenue for 1854-5, £2,187,449, or 
about two-thids, was derived from the Government 
monopoly of Bengal, and £1,00 1,962 o1 about one- 
third fiom the duty levied in Bombay. ‘The cost or 
charges on the monopoly revenue, which was in 
gross rather more than three and a half nulliong, 
amounted to nealy a million and a half. The 
prices obtained for the opium vary considerably, 
but it may be stated, roughly, that each of the $0,000 
chests of monopoly opium which go to China, 1s sold 
by the cultivator for £25, by the Government for 
£100, and by the speculator for, perhaps, £160. 
The following tables will be inlerestmg to the 


ender: — 
Tanur T. 
Quantities of Opmm erported from Calcutta and Bombay to 
China and ornyr Coun rina 
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Cilo tta Ho ity ata 
¥ — — i 
cs No, of Cl ests No. of © caa No f Gl cats, 
1795 96 5,183 eoenes vonees 
1796-97 5,644 okie feats 
1797-98 8 603 iat savee 
1798-99 3,342 orenes seeeee 
1799-1800 3,926 eee sereee 
1800 1801 4,788 sever 
1801-1802 3,467 seaaee 
1802-1803 3,068 veeeer aseunn 
1803-4 3,053 teneee seakas 


1804 5. 3,358 Seeave P aatved 
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Tante {—(continued.) 















































¥ Oaloutt 1. Bombay Petal 
me No of Olests No of Cl ests No of Ohcsts 

1805-6 3,657 eeeeer seeuee 
1806-7 4,384 peeene 
1807-8 4,255 vevene 
1808-9 4,639 seeere 
180y-10 4,246 seveee 
1810 41 4,909 seeeee vetnes 
1811-12 4,713 peneee enenee 
1812.13 4,832 eeneee weeeee 
1813-14 4,272 tones aeeeee 
1814-lo 3,872 ayaa sevens 
1815-16 3,848 teeeee sevens 
1816-17 4,325 serge eeveas 
1817-18 3,708 senees seseee 
1818 19 4,299 ooneee ween 
1819-20 3,091 ores opens 
1820 21 5,147 2,278 7,425 
1821.22 2,591 3,855 6,446 
1822.23 4,100 5,535 9,635 
1828 Bt 5,209 6,063 11,272 
1824 25 7,076 5,563 12,639 
1825 26 5,165 5,565 10,730 
1826 27 6,568 4,504 11,072 
1827-28 7,903 7,709 15,612 
1828-29 6,554 8,099 14,653 
1829 30 9,678 12,856 22,534 
1830-31 7,069 9,333 16,402 
1831-32 9,427 14,007 21,434 
1832-33 9,485 11,715 23,200 
1833-34 11,930 11,678 23,608 
1834-35 11,060 12,933 23,983 
1835 36 14,807 11,724 26,531 
1836 37 12,734 21,073 33,807 
1837-38 19,317 10,627 29,944 
1838.39 16,221 17,515 35,736 
1839 40 18,510 5,292 23,802 
1840 41 17,410 15,762 33,172 
1841 42 19,739 16,356 36,095 
1842.43 16 670 18,321 34,991 
1843 44 17,774 anges sonese 
1844-45 18,794 veeuas ereees 
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i Trait 3 Different Spoetes of Lacan Opnim impor td nto Chane 
CLs iss emnmennanmints mentee ntneneenvininaremeites agin 

1, Ws Vig 

(ol ne ml Bouts Milsa Yotal Velne 

tu Dre Yrans No of Css} 41 Doll ay 

tronary, No ot Ches s|No of C cats 

185) At oo 

ticle, 1816 17 2,670 600 3,270 3,657,000 

Omi m 1817 18 2,530 1,150 3,680 3,904,259 
1818-19 3,050 1,530 4,580 4,159,250 
1819 20 2,970 1,630 4 600 5,583,900 
1820-21 3,050 1,720 4,770 8,100,300 
1821-22 2,910 1,718 4,628 3,311,600 
1822 23 1,322 4,000 5,822 7,988,930 
1823 24 2,910 4,172 7,082 8,575,100 
1824-25 2,655 6,000 8,655 7,679,625 
1825 26 2,442 6,179 8,621 7,608,205 
1826 27 3,661 6,308 9,969 9,610,085 
1827-28 5,134.6 4401 9,535 10,425,075 
1828 29|} 4,904 7,771 | 13,736 12,535,115 
1829 30 75143 6,857 14,000 12,057,157 
1830 31 6,660 12,100 18,700 11,904,263 
1831 32 5,672 7,831 13,503 10,934,695 
1832.33 8,167 15,403 23,570 14,322,759 
1833-34 8 672 11114 19,786 13,056,540 
1834 35 7,767 8,747 | 16,514 9,655,010 
1835 36 6,173 10,612 16,785 10,589,875 
1836-37 8,078 13,430 21,508 14,287,330 

Q + 5 9, 

1837 38 6,16) 13,875 20,040 10,883,157 


N.B, Dung the just tonye sof the Jiesentecnt ry tie oxy nts ot Opin n 
fora Ind a to Cl ni weraged about 2500 c wosta of 1d) Ibs wh Ade Uul 
loch s Com Dui 1850 
Tanrn3. Statement ca Iatating the Nunber of Ohests of Omum 
Stat st sold in Bengal or erported from Bombay fiom 1810 to L849 
en Sat aera ar eer ee come 
means Na_ bet of Chesis(Nv aber of Cleats 


































he med Yoans of 16f te: cach. | of 110 ae cack, 
Shee Bengal Bor bay, 
aad 1840-41 | 17,458 16,773 
Co npany 1841-42 18,827 14,681 
ni83d, 1342-48 18,362 24,387 
eee 1843-44 15,104 13,563 
‘0,Chunh 1844-45 18,850 20,660 
\Hission 1845-46 21,437 12,635 
ty Intel- 1846-47 21,648 18,602 
(pul 1847-48 30,515 15,485 
857 1£48-49 36,000 16,509 
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Quantity and Valuc of Oprun caported fiom Benga’ and Bombay rn 
euch of the yes ending 30th April 1891, 1852, 1853, 164, 1835. 
(Cateutated at 28 the Oonpany s 9 upee) 


Fores r oy RRNA aren ener Lig 
‘ Bey gl VY Inc Bmby Vw Pow ‘to alvalue pons ony, 


Yuans i 
hosts Clests Chests ketuns'y 








£ £ g. 
1851 24,162 3,155,075 19,200 2 304,060 | 43,362 5,459,195) 
1852 23,274 3,137 781 28,242 3,377,433) 52,966 6,515 914 
1853 36,178 4,020,094 25,219 3,013,981 61,397 7,034,075 
1954 41,917 3,688,963 26,258 2,748,185 | 63,175 6,437,098 1 
1855 $3,3193,711,137 27,688 .... {81,007 1... Pamphl}s 


a aha ape eh aes tna NO, 4 

Opn , 
Revenn ; 
of India} 
p 10, 


Tanin 5. i 


. 
Quantity and Value of Opn exported from Biit.sh Lnla, by sea, athe 
year ending 30th April, 1853, and the counties lo which tt twas sont. 


Penang, S nga | Const of 
Chin pore Makiecr | Afiaen 


Total, 


Qiu Q dar Quan 
ties Yt Pee Vale Hap Vee |e ifey | Value raat 


Retn 





£, L & 
Ber gal V1 433.3,482 948) 4,717 031,049 Tol 3€,178]4 020,004 














Bombay | mil, | mil (240712987067) 2a¢ 25,950 25,219)8,01 3,081 





N.B. ‘Tho abovo rctuin does not meludo the quantities shipped to 
ports in British India, ov to Coylon, 
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TABLL 6. 
Cioss and nel anounl af Rerenue derived from Onn, and a 
Revenue fiom other sources m Dritish India, m each ye 
ending 80th April, fiom 1840 lo 1854 





























oni of Ori 

q le . 

Retwins, Yr ars at net 

Patt i ‘ cecipts fom 

19836 Gioss Rece prs; C1 gus Nez Nece pts | ov’ or sources 

p 13. binant sosl ———- —— eis, 

£ £ £ £ 

1840 | 784,266 | 446,489] 337,777 | 17,029,595 
1841 | 1,430,499 | 556,221; 874,278 | 17,695,487 
1842 | 1,599,628 | 680,862) 1,018,766 | 18,447,223 
1843 | 2,087,696 } 511,114) 1,576,582 | 19,261,739 
1844 | 2,638,766 | 613,940] 2,024,826 | 20,119,254 
1845 | 2,848,786 | 667,498; 2,161,288 | 20,154,863 
1846 | 8,578,002 | 774,652] 2,803,350 | 20,766,111 
1847 | 3,678,207 | 792,005) 2,886,202 | 29,597,831 
1848 | 2,735,129 1,071,745) 1,663,384 | 21,162,423 
1849 | 3,913,091 ]1,067,328) 2,845,763 | 21§781,395 
1850 } 4,497,254 | 966,974) 3 530,280 | 23 917,625 
1851 | 3,795,300 1,044,952) 2,750,348 | 23,904,690 
1852 | 4,259,778 |1,120,532) 3,139,246 | 24,945,300 
1853 } 5,088,184 )1,370,252) 3,717,932 | 24,376,838 
1854 | 4,777,231 |1,418,211) 3,359,020 {23,681,842 

Opsum The opiun is conveyed from India to China in 

aide 


with well aimed, well manned, clipper ships, and of late 
hint yeas even in the Peninsular and Oricutal Company’s 

monthly steamers ; and on its arrival it is stowed to 

a grent extent in receiving ships, from whence it is 
Bomdor CU#Y2) ed tu differ ent pats of the coast, according tu 
Tide thedemand. The official retu.ns from the colony of 
Tek, Tlong Kong show that as many as 36,490 chests of 
Fart T onium were imported into that island m 1803, and 


1856, 
p 361 
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46,765 chests in 1854, in the steamers of the Penn- 
sular and Oriental Company. 

In order to give au might mto the proportion OL 
legal and alleg al trade ciruied on between the Bri- tion of 
tish and Chinese empires, it my be stated, that the ispal ane. 
value of the opium imported fiom Indiv is equal to sree 
three times the value of all other Biitish imports, 
{exclusive ot bullion and spécic,) and that it amounts 
to three-quarters of tho value of all the produce that 
we receive fiom China; 50 that mote than half of 
the whole trade which passes between the two 
empires is contraband. 

Such is the nature, and such the eatent of the 
Indian opium tiade with Chima; and such are the 
leading’ facts connected with the culation of opium 
in our Tndian territories. ‘Ihe Indian Government 
enjoys what is believed to be an illegal monopoly in 
producing and mannfacturme the drug, specially 
prepares it for contraband purposes, and, by publicly 
selling it in Calcutta for the Chinese maiket, does 
its best to encourage a lawless race in an unlawful 
calling. It must next he stated what are the effects 
of this opium upon the Chinese, and what means the 
Chinese Government has adopted to prevent. its 
. importation, 

Well known as a valuable medicine, opium is in Bifects of 
many countries employed as a narcotic, but when °"™ 
thus used it has always produced lamentable efficts 
upon its votarios. Tt 1s sometimes’ eaten and 

B 


is 


sometimes smoked, the effect being somewhat similar 
in both eases; but the process of smoking produces 
& more munediate result, and appears to be’ more 
seductive and more hurtful than that of eating it. 
Tt has been stated that opium smoking and alcoho) 
diinking may be considered much in the sume lig ht, 
and that oprum smoking is in one respect the lesser 
of the two evils, inasmuch as the alcohol drinker 1 
led on to criminal actions, and is an offence to society, 
while the opium smoker stupifies himself, and is 
harmless to his neighbours. But this is not ultoge- 
ther corrcet. Opium has exciting qualities, though 
not to the same extent as alcohol; the want of it to 
a regular optum eater, or opram smoker, lends to the 
commission of the worst crimes, as well as the use 
of it; and it acts differently upon different disposi~ 
tions and temperaments, and according to the amount 
of the dose. We may see in this country, and un~ 
fortunately too often, some stupid, others furious, 
und others again who are amusing under the influence 
of aleohol; and, in tact, auy qualities that a man 
“Chem. may happen to possess are linble to be exaggerated 
ty of i, When he is intoxicated. So also in other countries 


Common 
een may be seen the Tartar, who, by the use of the stimu- 
aie lant opium, is enabled to perform cnormous journeys 
“" upon seanty fare and without rest; and tho “Cut 
“ chee horseman who sharey his sture of opium with 
“his flagging steed.” We read of the excitement 


of the Malay, and also of the Javanese, who rushed 
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under its influence upon the pike’s point, and conti ty gum’s 
nued fighting with the weapon in his body, utterly ita, 
regardless of his wounds. We hew tlat im 1840, io R Pp 
“ one-half of the erime in the opium districts (of Alevin 


“ cone murders, rapes, and alfiays, had their uae 

“origin in opium cating.” We are toll thut con- 

A opium eaters will commit any ciume, will sell 
their wives and property, and even Le guilty of Vide p 22 
murder, in order to obtam thew accustomed dose. 

There are strong icasons why alcohol cannot Alcohol 
compare with opium mregaid to the mjury which pee hy 
it inflicts. Alcohol 1s taken by whole nations in 
yarious foims, and is productive, no doubt, of much 
crime and evil: but a state of habitual, constant 
drunkenness, is the execption amongst those who 
drink spirituous liquors. Opinm is indulged in by 
vast numbers of Chinese, Indians, and others ; but 
the exceptions amongst ils voturies appoar to be 
those who can eat it, or, more particulaily, smoke it 
for any length of time m moderation, and without 
becoming more or less victims to it. Alcohol af 
fords, in different. forms, a luxurious beverage, and 
sometimes a beneficial, and even a neerssary one. 

Opium is only admissible as a medicine, and the 

constant use of it for other than siietly medicinal 

purposes, isa vice. A regular pai taker of beer, wine, 

a other spirits, may be, and is generally, a sober 

nan; and he can givo up his stimulants at any time, 

vhen it may be necessary for him to do so; but the 
BR 
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api smoker, when once he has become habituated 
to the practice, loses his lite if suddenly deprived of 
Ins drug, and can only be Inoken of the halnt by 
means of such an ordeal as few can be imduced 
to undergo, however much they may lament. the 
vice tht possesses them, and fear its ultimate conge. 
quences. ‘The Rev. Carstairs Douglas, of Amoy, m 
writing to [ng laud m 1846, stated that so many of 
these unhappy opium smokers were anxious to givs 
up the habit, that the manufacture and sale of pills 
which somewhat assisted the attempt to abstain fiom 
it, covered the necessary eapenses of the mission, 
The only fair comparison between alcohol and opium 
is, as has often been stated, that which places the 
habitucl drunkard, and not the habitual partaker of 
wine, beer, or spits, in moderation, on a par with 
the regulai opium smoker. 

It is impossible to do more here than lay before 
the 1eader a few extracts fiom tho waitings of those 
who have testified to the effects of opium; but 
farther evidence on this sub ect will be found in the 
sevcial works which aie referred to at the end of tha 
present pamphlet; and under the head of Narcotics, 
m Johnston’s “Chemistry of Common Life”? may 
be seer an able and impartial description of opium 
and its effects. 

In an official report, dated Hong Kong, 8th 
August, 1845, Mi. Consul Alcock says, “Ihe use of 
“ it (opium) im China seems to extend to the very 
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lowest classes; coolies and even begp'ars are in 
“ the habit of taking a pipe, though 1 may often be 
“ at the price of their meal of mee. They allege 
“ that having once commenced the practice, they 
“ become unable to follow thew avocations if the daily 
“ stimulus be withdrawn ” 


Divw, 
A Chinese paper says- Deus 
“T have learned that those who smoke opium, 1 tb 1846 

vol 1 p 


“ and eventually become its victims, hive a periodi- 204 
“ cal longing for it, which can only be assuaged by 
“ the application of the drig at the regular time. 
“Tf they cannot obtain it when that daily period 
“ ayrives their limbs become debilitated, a discharge 
# of theum tt kes place froin the eyes end nose, and 
“ they are altogether uncqual to any cxertion ; but 
“ with a few whifly thei: spirits and strength are 
“ymmediately 1estoicd in a surpusmg manner 
“ Thus opium becomes to opium sinokers their very 
“ lite: and when they are seized and brought before 
“the magistiates, they will sconcr suffer a severe 
“ chastisoment than inform agamst those who sell 
it? 
A quotation in No. 52 of the Noith British Prey 
Review 19 thus given: tory, 
“Thore ig no slavery on earth to be compared guote 
* with the bondage mto which opium casts its victim. oer 
“ There is scarcely ono known escape From is toils, 
“ when once they hayo faintly enveloped a man.” 
Mr. Marjorbuuks, who wus president of the select 
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of Butsh committee at Canton, is thug quoted by Genera 
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Alexande: :— 

“ Opmm can only be regarded, except when used 
“as a medicile, a3 a most pernicions poison, To 
“ any friend of humanity it is a painful subject ot 
“contemplation that wo should continue to pour 
“ this black and envenomed poison into the sources 
“ of human happiness. ‘Lhe misery and demorali- 
“ gation occasioned by i are almost beyond belief, 
“ Any man who has witnessed its frightful ravages 
and demoralizing effects in China, must fecl deeply 
“ on this subject.” 

Mr. Bruce, too, the Superintendent of the tea 
plantation in Assam, was quoted in 1840, and has 
several times been quoted since, in proof of the evils 
that opmm has inflicted npon Assam. Amongst 
other s‘atements on the subject he makes tho fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Few but those who have vesided long in this 
“ unhappy comtry know the dreadful and mmoral 
effects which the use of opium produces on the 
“native, Ue will steal, sell his property, his chil- 
“ dren, the mother of his children, and, finally, even 
© eomnut murder for it;” also, “That dreadful 
“ plague (opm) which has depopulated this beau- 
“ftiful country . . . . And has degenorated 
“the Assamese from a fine ince of people, to the 
“ most abject, servile, crafty, and demoralized race in 
“ Tndta.” 

The author of a pamphlet published in the course 
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of the present year, for the express purpose of sup- ean 
porting the opium monopoly, says: psa 

“The condition of the Rijpoots of Central India 
“igs universally held up as an evidence of the demo- 

“ yalizme’, enervating’, life-destroyig eflect of this 
“ dyng.” 

These oxtracts have heen given ag hearing most Opa one: 
strongly against the use of opium as a naicotic yor tho ute 
and it is only right to add, on the other side, that of opti 
Mr. Meadows, Dr. Burnes, Dr, Hatwell, and others 8 
who have seen much of those who use opium, re- 
present that it does not produce such bad effects 
as have been attributed to it, and that it appears to 
be used without much ill eflect by great numbers of 
people. Mr, Meadows, however, who is our latest 
authority, admits that the “daily whiff’ muse be 
obtained when the habit has been once contiacted ; 
and that the Chinese Court, the Opium merchants, 
and the ‘Tae Ping rebels, eque lly discourage the use ae ies 
of opium amongst their own people; as well ag that and tho 
ho “never heard opium smokers, themselves, justify [uns p 
the practice.” ak 

The bad cflects may have been exaggerated by Chel 
many who have written on the subject; bnt few fom the 
who take tho trouble to study the evidence on both anes 
sides of the question, and seriously to consider it, 
will have any doubt that the use of opium ns a 
narcotic, is an ensnaring, a seductive, and a dele- 
terious habit; and most Englishmen would deeply 
regret to hear that there was a prospect of its being 
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brought into constant use anongst any class ¢ 
their own comity, ‘Lhe iight-thinker and th 
truce Chustian, also, of whatever nation, must deeply 
lament the spread of auch a vice, etther in his own 
or in any other country, and must regaid with by 
little respect those who, for the sike of pecuniary 
profit, promote, and, still more, are einployed in in. 
creasing’ the evile which 1 occ isious, 

But, whit me xe doing? ’ Vor more than fifty 
yeais ow fellow-couutrymen have been engaged 
in smuggling this pernicious diug into China, in 
direct opposition to the wishes and utmost, efforts ot 
the Chinese Government. Ever since the year 1800 
the trade has been contraband; but the annual 
importations ftom British India into Cha have 
gradually increased from 2000 up to 80,000 chests, 
By the year 1884 the tinde had assumed a reg ular 
character, and the Chinese Government had become 
much alarmed, both on aceount of the ineveased 
consumption of the drug, and in consequence of 
the drain of silver which it occasioned Thoy there- 
foro made strennous eflorts to puta sfop to its and 
the viole it mensures which they ndopted—in pub- 
liely stranglmg one of thew own subjects in front 
of the Canton foreign factories for par ticipation 
in the trace; m virtually imprisoning tho British 
merchants, as well as the Chief Superintendent of 
Trade, who hastened to their resene ; and in destroy. 
ing 20,000 chests of opium which they induced him 
to deliver up to them ;—were the principal causes 
that led to the Chinese war of 1841-2, 
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We were successful in that war; we upheld our Its reslt 
amugglers with a strong hand; weanade the Chi- 
nese pay for the opium that they bad destroyed; and 
we still furmsh them with the same “ black ditt,” 
as they call it, in continually increasing’ quantities. 

Since the termination of that war the Chinese State of 
authorities have made no great eficrt against the pe out r 
opium traffic. Torn by internal dissensions, and in inode 
want of money, they are powerless to prevent, and 842 2 
are even compelled to allow their mandarins to 
profit by encouraging it; and the result 1s, that it 
hag acquired more than three times she dimensions 
it had at the time of that war, and has almost ase 
sumed the appearance of a regular authorised trade. 
British merchants of great respectability are en- Matthe- 
gaged in it, aud we are even told that if they did os os 
not join in it they would be unable to compete with 
their neighbours, and would be compelled to leave 
China altogether, This helplessness on the part of 
the Chinese cannot, however, be brouzht forward as 
any excuse for ourselves, On the contriry, tho 
pieator their inability to eary out their just prolnbi- 
tion against an mjurious trade, the more blameable 
and the less worthy of the Biitish nation is our 
infringement of it. 

Lhe Chinese have been accused of insincerity in pisinte 
their attempts to put down this traffic; and it has en 
heen alleged against them that they cared not so of te 
much for the opium that was imported, as for the 


silver that went out of the country to pay for it; os 
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well as that, after having once piohibited it, their 
pride alone hag prevented them from retiacting that 
prohibition. But the arguments that have been 
brought forward in reply to this accusation are of 
an overpowering’ nature. It is stated, oh the other 
hand, that if the Chinese Government had chosen 
to legalisa the admission of opium upon payment of 
a fixed duty, they might all along have made a 
Vide Na large revenue out of it; that if they had not most 
preaes materially checked the growth ot the poppy in their 
Smith, wn country, enough oplum might have been pro- 


resent 


i f = . + a 
ves duced there, at one-fifth of the price they now pay 


quoted by for it, for internal consumption ; and that the drain 
ander, Of silver that they so Jamented might thus have 
P63 heen effectually stopped. Looking at their conduct 
in this light, it would really appear that their efforts 
have been most disinterested, and that thoy have 
patriotically and persistingly striven, to their own 
detrment, and solely for tho good of their people, 
to check a national evil of vital importance. The 
well known reply of the Chineso Emperor is deeply 
striking: “Tt is truc, I cannot prevent the intror 
“duction of the flowing poison; gnin-seckmsg and 
“corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat 
“my wishes; but nothm, will mduce me to derive 
“a revenue from the vice and misery of my poople.” 
Dr. Moruison says, too, on this subject :—~ 
Seated an “Tt is a principle of the Chinese Government not 
Chmese,”” “to heence what they condemn as ummoral. T 


yg FP «know they glory in the suporiority, ns to prinezple, 
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of their own Government, and scorn the Christian 
“ Governments that tolerate these vices, and convert 
“them into a souice of pecuniary advantage, or 
“ public revenue.” 

How different our own conduct! While the Our dit- 

G ape fer ont po- 
Chinese Dmperor has been so largely sacrificing pe- hoy and 
cuniary interests to Ins people’s welfare, our Indian eondact 
Government has been involving our countrymen in, 
and inciting them to, a smuggling tiade; has been 
sacrificing’ its native subjects, and hag been itso ys ie 
flavouring the pernicious substance, so as to make it 6, ot seg. 
as tempting as possible to its wretched customers. : 
How great, too, our ingratitude! The Chinese fur- 
nish us with the most harmless, the most refreshing, 
the most pleasant, for constant use, of all beverages 
—with a beverage which is equally appreciated by 
our young sportsmen in distant countries, and our 
old women at home—which is in almost universal 
use amongst us, which we designate proverbially as 
the “cup that cheers but not inebriates,” and the 
loss of which to our poorer classes would be one of 
the greatest evils that a general wa could produce: 
they thus contribute largcly to our comforts, and 
even to our daily necessities, and we smuggle into 
their country, in return, a diug which is poisoning 
more or less slowly vast numbers of thair people. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine the exact ‘ihe 
number of regniar opinm smokers in China, ov the Sacaalary 
number of smokers of Indian opium. But an ap- pee 
proximation to these numbers has been vready given 
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at page 11, where it appears that, allow ing 20 graing 
a day foi an average smoker, the Bengal monopoly 
of the Indian Government would supply 3,200,000 
victims, and the Bombay opium 1,500,000 more, It 
may therefore be estimated that the Indian opium is 
continually in process of poisoning 4,700,000 Ch 
nese. The average life of an upiam smoker is stated 
at 10 years, after lic has contracted the habit; but, 
if twice that term of life be allowed him, it may 
even then be further estimated that the Indian Go- 
vernment, with the Bengal monopoly alone, kills its 
customers at the rate of 160,000 a year, and derives 
a net moht of £14 from each victim during’ his 
20 ycars of opium smoking existence. But this 
is not all, for the evil is an increasing one It 
has increased forty-fold in the last half ceutury, 
four-fold in the last 20 yeais, and two-fold in the 
last 10 years; and the production of the Govern. 
ment monopoly has been more than doubled im the 
last four years. If the evil be not now checked, it 
is impossible to stim ite to what fmther extent a 
may be made to prow, 

This, then, is the Christinn forbearance that has 
guided for a series of years the policy of those 
who haye administered our Indian Government, 
and this the respect that they have shown for the 
rights and liberties of the Chineso nation. They 
expressly stated in 1884 that they rctained the 
opium monopoly, not so much for the purpose of 
revenue, as to restrain the use of this pernicious 
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drug. They soul, © Were it poosible fo prevent the Alear - 
“ yse of the drug altogether, except stru tly for the a 
* purpose of medicine, we would gladly do it in com- 
passion to mankind ,” but between 1884 aud 1857 
they have nearly quadrupled their exportation. 

{In spite of the stiuegles that the Chinese autho- a 
rities formerly made to rvoid the 1 un thus bought poly. 
upon their country, and fifteen years after the ter- 
mination of the wat which was mainly cansed by theit 
violent efforts to stop the contraband importation of 
opium, the Indian Government still persists not 
merely in winking at, or tacitly permitting, but ab- 
solutely in conducting the manufacture of this drug, 
for the express purpose of selling 1t to those who 
import it into their helpless country. There can be 
no question about this fact, no dispute about it. The 
opium thus manufactured by the Indian Govern- 
ment is quite difftient from that » hich is prepared 
for medicine. In this case, let it be repented, they 
flavour the drug un the most tempting manner, and 
make it ag attractive as possible ; they prepare it in 
the most approved form for smuggling, that it may 
elude what litle vigilance and opposition the Chi- 
nese Government 15 yet able to exercise; they thus 
encourage and enable those to whom they sell 1t to 
eury on an illegal, a hurtful, and au iniquitous 
trade, little less demoralizing to those employed init 
than it is destructive to their Chmese victims; and 
they depend upon opium receipts for a siath part of 
then whole revenue. 
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Gould Commissioner Yoh disgrace the British 
Dmpize, or dishononr the Butish Pg, to the same 
extent, by any menns within hs power? Does not 
the [udian Government, by persisting in, mereas- 
ing, and profiting by, this wretched trafhe, do more 
to dishonour the British name, to demoralize British 
conmerco, and to un jue Chint’s velo ton, than all 
that the Chinese Commissioner has done, or can do? 
Does it not do more rei] permatent injury to the 
British nation, than all tho msults that all the 
nations of the world could offer us? 

The Noble Lord now at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Goyvernm:nt once wrote vs follows on the subject of 
the opium trade :—“ No protection cin be afforded to 
© enablo British subjects to violate the laws of the 


Mexene “ country to which they trade.” That principle has 
dens p. 85 since been departed from ; let is now bo returned to ; 


Tod. 
p. 62, 


let ug no longer permit ow: Indian Government to 
act in opposition to it, or promote its violation. 
Captain Litiot, who was TLer Majesty’s Superinten- 
dent of Trade at Canton, sud in a despatch to his 
own Government, “No man ontertains a docper do- 
“ testation of the disgrace and sin of this forced 
“ tyaffie on the coast of China than the hmuble indi- 
“ vidual who signs this dcspateh. I seo hitle to 
“ choose between it and piracy.” But since this des- 
patch was written the traffic reforred to has more 
than trebled in amount, and it has become, there 
fore, the more important that some steps should be 
taken in regard to it. 
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Other nations are under treaty, in common with 
ourselves, to “carefully serutmize” the conduct of 
their subjects, and te denouuce them to the Chinese 
authorities for all smugelm, transactions m which 
they may be observed to be eng. ger 5 and though 
other flags are hoisted over the opmm stations, and 
do cover the opium traflic on the cousts of Chima, 
yet it is iu British clippers or steamers that the 
opium 1s conveyed to those coasts, and it 1s for the 
most part under British colours that it is dehvered 
tothe Chinese In fict, itis the Buitish flag — the 
flag that ought to be the sign of civihzation, honour, 
and Chuistianity the flag thit we all love — the flig 
that we wish others to respect, which is principally 
thus dishonowed. We are vii ht to love out flay, we 
are right to Ciuse it to be respected 5 but we should 
also be particular about what it covers und protects 
The Chinese have but little cause to fear opium from 
other countics ‘The “ Unon Jack” 1s its great 
protector, the British ensign its most conspicuous 
emblum. very vessel under Biitish colours 15 
associated by the Chinese with the demoraliza- 
tion and ruin of their country; every British 
subject reminds them of the drug which he repre- 
gents. All good Chinese, Imperialisis as well os chinese 
Insurrectionists, dislike tho British, who bring ruin toaires 
to so many of their countrymen ; and all bad ones An ak 
hate the Buitish, by whom they me ruined. The 
merchant is emsed for it, the man is detested for it, 
the missionary 1s reproached for it, and applied to for 
remedies to counteract it, Let Lnglishmen reflect 

' on these things, and approve them if they can. 


The British and Chinese empires contain together 0% Mer 
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audorr more than half the population of the whole world: ; 

Mss!o" the former possessmg 200,( 00,000, and the lat! 
trom 850 to 400,000,000 inhabitants ; an cig hth pd 
of the for mer being’ Protestants, and hardly any o 
the latte: Christians To the nation which has given 
its name to the former, has been entrusted the privi- 
lege, the responsibility, the duty, of extending: civili- 
zation, and promoting Chiistianity. The people ot 
the latter, ignorant, though Inghly educated, and 
barbarous, though old m ciyilization, vast in number, 
and capable of great utilities and mighty impiove- 
ments, present the largest, the most unoccupied, the 
most fertile field for the exercise of these duties, 
respousibilities, and privileges. In obedience to 
thei destiny, our countrymen visit China either as 
merchants or missionaries ; cither in the cause of 
commerce, or in that of Christi uty ; either for their 
own pecunmry profits, or for the religious benefit of 
their fellow creatures. Inthe capacity of merchants, 
they are engaged in a most useful and _higtily 
honourable calling, so long as they obey the just laws 
of the country with which they tande, promote 
friendly intercourse with it, and tend to improve the 
condition of its inhabitants ; but they bring disci edit 
on their profession, and disgrace on their nation, 
when they infringe those just laws, and injure those 
inhabitants. As zealous miysionaries, they receive 
but little of this world’s goods, but they are ho- 
noured by all good men, tnd they look for a higher 
reward. 

Thor It is of the gicatest importance to ourselves as a 
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\ domgs nation to consider well the proceedings of our coun- 
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irymen in this distant part of the globe. Our 
merchants arc amassing wealth there:—no they 
doing so with advantage to theuiselyss and their 
customers 2? Our missionaries are engaged in their 
holier calling: what are the principil dificulties 
in their path? Let us answer thrse questions 
fairly, and wichout ea ggcrativa. The mechunts 
ave amongst the most respectable of their class, und 
they rank high in our commercial nation ; but they 
emry ona trade, hall of which is illegal; they pro- 
cue from the Chinese that which is most beneficial, 
ind has become a uecessity to us; and they supply 
> them, in return, in large and increasing quan~ 
ities, a substance which is hurtful, and even 
destructive to them 2s indwiduals, and deimo- 
valizing to them asa ration, The missiouaries 
complain, and apparently with groat justice, not 
that the Chinese will not hear them, not that their 
task is rendered impossible by the laws, custoins, or 
insensibility of the Chinese themselves ; but that 
the almost overwhelming difficulties which they on- 
counter, are placcd before them by the own 
countrymen; that the opium manulac.ured by the 
Indian Governmout, cmried to the coasts of China 
m British vessels, and supplied by British mer- 
chants, has so awful an effecv upon the minds and 
bodies of those to whom they preach, and prejudices 
the minds of their would be-converts so strongly 
against averything coming fiom their country, that 
their task becomes nearly an unpossible one = De. 
° 
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Cina Mecdhnurst tells us, that “almost the first word ut- 
eal fd “ tered by a native, when urged to believe in Christ, 
pets’ ig, Why do Chustiaus bring us opinm, and bing 
ae “¢3¢ dnectly in dehance of our own laws?) That 

“fvile ding has poisoned my son, has rumed my 
“ €rother, and well mgh Jed me to beggar my wife 
“fand childien. Smcly those who impowt such a 
“¢ deleterious substance, ind injure me for the sake 
“¢ of gaia, cannot wish me well, or be in possession 
“¢of archgion that is better than my own. Go, 
“ ¢ fiyst, and persuade your own countrymen to re« 
“¢linguish this nefarious traffic; and give me a 
*¢meseription to coriect this vile habit, and then I 
‘ will listen to your exhortations on the subject of 
“ Christianity.”’” The statement of the Amoy 
missionary, who provided for the necessary expenses 
Videp 20, of his inission by the sale of pills which he manu- 
factured, which somewhat assisted the attempt to 
Quoted at Bie Up opium sinoking, has already been quoted. 
p 8 No The Rey. W. Welton, also, writing in T'eb. 1856, 
orchiieh says, “ When 1ccommending Gospel truth to this 
ary Intel people, we are constantly taunted with being the 
"genes! & intioducers of this noaious drug ; and when wo 
“endeavour to dissuade them fiom the use of it, 
“they say,‘ You bring it to us, and yet tell us 
“not to use it, venting their mdignation at our 
“apparent hypocrisy in so domg; and it is very 
“ difficult to convince them of the contrary.” ‘The 
same genileman, alluding to the evils and effects 
of opium smoking, and the physic which he also 
employed to assist the victims to break them- 
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selves of it, says, “This has given me more in- 
“ fluence among the Chinese than al my other 
practice combined. The natives themselves are tnd p.8t. 
“ most anxious to devise means to relinqush the 
“habit, without suflering the dreadful and distress- 
“ mg bodily ailments and symptoms alrerdy detailed. 
“In proof of this, at the time I wmte this, nu- 
“ merous handbuills are posted in cye1y duection in 
“the streets, pretending to have discovered some 
“such precious antidotes to the evil cffects of the 
“drug. Dmpirics, as in Ingland ad America, 
“ avail themselves of the credulity and urgent ne- 
“ gessities of their countiymen, by advertising a 
“ nostium for the evils of this vice, pretending’ to be 
derived from America, Spain, India, the Red 
- © Ffaired Country, Western Ocean Country, &e. 
“ Flandbills for six of these different nostrums are 
“ now to be seen in the streets and suburbs of this 
“city; and the natives tell us missionaries how 
“ anxious they are to be rid of this appalling vice, 
and ash whether these pretended nostrums, with 
“our country’s name and letters attached, are 
“penuine. J have had the anaious, solicitons wile 
~ © accompany the husband, enfocbled hy the practice 
“ of opm smoking to my house, to see him deposit 
“the opium pipe with me, and obtain the remedy ; 
“and then leave with joy at the prospect of being 
“ fread from the greatest of all curses. JI have seen 
“the husband dying with incurable diarrhoea, in- 
“duced by the inability to obtain the drug any 
c 2 
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 fonger, the puor surviving wile left to carn a scanty: 
pittance by making baskels. Missionaries never 
“ commend themsely es not their work to the Chinese 
“in so favourable a light as when they denounce 
“the evil of opium smoking, and exhort them to 
“ desist fiom ti ‘The interest, upon such oreasions 
“4s genuine, aud accompancd by earnest requests 
“ whether the missionary has medicine to aid in 
“ breaking off the habit. Missionaries find, as the 
“ Chinese declare and fully know, that those who 
“smoke opium are useless as servants, or in busi~ 
“ ness, 01 m any responsible situation, and cannot 
“be trusted or depended upon. A person engaged 
“in the sale of opium at this port, an Enghshman, 
“ lately told me that he would not keep a servant, 
“de. a native, whom he knew to smoke opium, as 
“ one quite mworthy of credit and confidence.” 
Unfortunately, there can be no manner of doubt 
that our merchants are spreading vice in China, by 
means of opium, much more rapidly and more ex- 
tensively than our missionarics can introduce anti- 
dotes to it, either physical or moral. Our country~ 
men at present go to China “ with their Bible in 
one hand and thei opium in the other.” They 
tench the Chinese, amongst the othe: command-~ 
ments, “Thou shalt do no murder,” but they pro- 
vide them with a drug which, as Dr. Medhurst 
says, and as all other testimony goes to prove, 
“annually destroys myriads of individuals.” They 
teach them to say, “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
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while they are pandering to their vices. They preach 
to them, “ Thou shalt love thy neig hbour as thy self,” Matt. ‘i 
while they shew to them tl it they ere mach for 7 
them money and little for thei lives. They proclaim 
to them, “ Woe unto hin that giveth lis ne'gh- Mw a, 
bour dmnk,” while they present to them the means ” 
of intoxication. Ehey tell them not to “do evil that Rom, m1, 
good may come,” while they themselves do evil that * 
money may come. They echo to them the memor- 
able words, “It must needs be that offences come, Matt. 
but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh 3?" ik 
and at the same time they appear before them in 
the character of gross, unmistakable, perses ering 
public offenders, agaist principles human and di- 
vine. Truly, the indiwiduals who persist in this 
course will receive their rewards: the missionaries, 
for the good they have preached; the manufae- 
turers, the meichauts, and the speculators, for the 
evil they have practised; and the nation, itself, 
which knowingly allows this course to be continucd, 
and neglects to employ the constitutional means 
within its power for stopping it, must not expect to 
escnpe the just vengeance of an avenging Provi- 
dence. 

It will be seen by the followmg paragraph that Opmm at 
opium smuggling is believed to have been the im- Baas 
mediate cause of the horrible transactions ut Sara- 
wak, of which the news has just reached us: 

“The immediate cause of this frightful attempt es,” 
‘to destray the whole af the Government European tat Apnl 
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* anthorities at Sarawak, is stated to be the stringent 
“measures which Sir James Brook has found i 
“expcdient to adopt, io prevent opinm smuggling, 
“Some he wy fines have been levied on the sinug- 
“leis, the umount being paid by the Knngsi, and 
“littaly some of the offenders havo been impr. 
“soned; but these seen scarcely suilicient to ace 
“count for such ruthless slaughter and destruction, 
“vot spaimg age or 603.” 

And the latest accounts from Austialia bring 
news of an “ opum question” there also. The fol- 
lowing letter on the subject appears in the “ Mel- 
boune Argus” of the 20th December, 1856 :— 

“Sn —There has been a great deal written and 
“said about the propriety of imposing a heavy duty 
“on opium imported into this colony, and there 
“seems to be a certainty that Government contem- 
“ plates a measure of this kind. J should be sorry 
to see opm taxed merely because its chiof, and 
* elmos} only, consumers ae Chinamen, but I would 
“heartily applaud the total prohibition of this enor- 
“vating drug, on account of its demoralizing influ- 
“ence both on mind and boy. 

“Ts it in the delicious swoous produeed by this 
“ infamous drug that our missionaries : nd advocates 
“of the Gospel eapect to convert to Christianity the 
“ mfide hordes now squatted on our shores ? 

“ Mauritius, with her numerous Malay and Chi- 
“nese population, might add considerably to her 
“yeyenue by admitting duty-paid opium: but, con- 
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scious of the eyil produced by its use, she strictly 
« prohibits its troduction. 

“The punishment for smuggling, as you are 
“aware, is very severe there; and’ any captain 
« caught in the act not only forfeits his ship, but is 
“gent on thie roads for several years, 

“Js there no one here who would agitate this 
“ most impoitant question? It seems 1o me that a 
“Jaw to this effect could meet with no opposition, 
“either on the part of our Legislature or the public. 

“ Peeling confident that by mooting this question 
“you will confer a lusting benefit, not only on the 
“ colony generally, but also on the well disposed 
portion of our Chinese population, I trust that the 
“ suggestion may find a place in your valuable 
“ eolumns.—I remain, Sir, &e. &e. 

“Vox Porunt. 

“ Melbourne, Dee 13th, 1856.” 

The statistical returns published by the Board of Govern 
Trade shew that opium is not imported into the jas” 
Mauritius, and the above statement, that its impor- 
tation is prohibited, appears to he quite true; but 
there me now only a few Chinese and Malays m 
the Colony, and the restriction is enforced for the 
snke of the Coole immigrants, who are employed 
there in vast numbers, ‘hall we, then, deny to 
the Chinese that privilege of prohibiting the importa~ 
tion of opium which we exercise oursclyes, through 
the Colonial Government of the Mauritius, for the 
good of owr subjects there? And is it nota strange 
anomaly that one branch of our Imperial Government, 
should be occupied in excluding: from one portion of 
our empire, on account of its hurtfulness, a sub- 
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stance which is manufactured for the sake of profit 
by another branch of our Imperial Government ? 
dpeechto ‘fhe noble words of our noble Piemier still ring 


consti Z + 
tuetts in the ears of the country. “T also,” said he, 


2a ea “want Pence, but I want Peace with honour and 

24 March, «¢ safety, Peace with the maintenance of national 
“ vights, Peace with security to our fellow-country- 
“men -n foreign lands.” England wants all this, 
and even more than tlis, England wants also 

Om duty peace vith ¢ntemnational honour, peace with inter- 

toward 

the Chu- natronal justice. All her good patriots wish Eng- 

nese Jand to fulfil her Aighest destinies, and not to be con- 
tent with providing for her national rights, while 
she persists in her national wrongs. No, let her by 
all means secure her national rights—there is for- 
tunately little fear at present of her not doing so— 
but et her also avoid all wrong to other nations. 
She does so in the case of the strong, let her do so 
also in the caso of the weak. Lod Clarendon 
judiciously refrained from doing all thathe might 
have done, in order to avoid the risk of giving offonce 
to the Government of the United States, when re- 
cruits wore required for the Russian war ; let him now 
adopta similar policy when it becomes his duty to 
conclude a Chinese peace. Let him declare to the 
Chinese victims of the Indian Government, that their 
case has at length been favourably considered ; that 
from this time forth, the importation of opium into 
China from British India will gradually cease. Our 
Ambassador will otherwise be placed in a false posi- 
tion, when it becomes his duty to enter upon terms 
of peace: for thus, and thus only, can we have 
peace with honour to our country. 
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The first step thet should be taken is an obvious Course to 
ne, -Asthe Government monopoly for the manu- ted. ve 
veture of opium in India is a disgrace to us as 
nation, so we should as, nation unite for its 
uppression. No question of revenue, no question of 
olicy, should be allowed to mfluence us in the 
aitter, The monopoly 13 a giievous national sin, Monopoly 
nd a gticvons international wrong: therefore it abolished. 
hould be put down: therefore a limit should be 
gsignied to 16: therefore it should be decreed, that 
r~-say five years time, it should be no more. The 
ndiin Goyernment has no just claim to compensa- 
on. It has inflicted a grievous injury upon ils own Videp.1l. 
ubjects, nnd upon the Chinese, for a number of 
ears, aud it should be compelled to refrain from 
uch a course for the future. If any compensation 
eg duo in the matter, 1t is from the Indian Govcrn- 
rent itself, for the wiong it has so long perse- 
ered it. 

Not a poppy can be grown in British India with- Culuva- 
ut the permission of the Indian Goveinment; and tho cee 
ext object, as well for the sake of our Indian popu- 
ation, as for the Chinese customers, is to prevent 
IL cultivation of the poppy, and manufacture of 
pium, for other than medicinal purposes. 

The exportation of Malwa opium from Bombay, Dsporta- 
s algo under the control of the Indian Government ; pon 
md the third step to be taken, is gradually to put a 
top to this branch of traffie, It should be limited 
o,-~say 10 years, after which time all exportation of 
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opium from British India shonld cease. Tho 
£8,250,000 of net revenne that the Last India 
Compiy wonkd thns lose, should be made up, 
pattly hy more honest me: us, aid better employ. 
ment of the 400,000 acres which are now unda 
poppy cultivation; and, for the rest, Lord Dak 
housie’s advice should be adopted, loans of Biitich 
capital should be properly mvited and trecty obtained, 
aud it should no longer be attempted to defray out 
of the income of the Indian Empne the expense of 
“the mnumerable and gigantic works which are ne. 
“cessary to its due improvement.” The opinn 
monopoly, the opium cultivation, aud the opium ex- 
portat on, are asinanda wrong. They should ceas> 

The Chinese are well aware that the manufacture 
of optum in Central India is a Government mono~ 
poly, and a large source of revenue. Such know- 
ledge is intensely aggravating to them; and it 
would be the greatest satisfaction to them to be 
informed that the monopoly was about to ecase, and 
the expoitation fiom Dutish Tndia to be checked, 
Tf, therefore, they were informed of these frets, it is 
by no means improbable that they would gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity that would be 
thus afforded them, of saving their pride, and bene- 
fiting {heir people; and that they might he induced 
to admit, upon payment or duty, for the next few 
years, the opium that they cannot keep out of their 
country. If such duty were not fixed at too nigh 
a rate, smugpling would be no longer advantageous, 
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and would necessarily cease ; aud a great obstacle to 
amicable intercourse would be removed. But, even 
if the Chinese should refuse to consent to such an 
mrangement, the duty of gradually putting a stop 
to the opium monopoly, and gradually suppressing 
the growth of the poppy, and the exportation of 
opium, iy uvt a whit the less imperatve upon the 
British nation. The first step to be taken, there- 
fore, is the abolition of the Government monopoly ; 
the second, the gradual cessation and final prohibi- 
tion of the cultivation of the poppy; and the third, 
the prevention, by degrees, of the exportation of 
opium from British territory. 

It would appear, then, that an occasion has arrived, Summary 
on which this opium question may be most appro- 
priately re-discussed. Tostilties having broken 
out, a new treaty with China will be required. The 
British nation has, through its Indian Government, 
beon manufacturing opium, for a series of years, 
for Chinese smoking; and ils subjects have been 
conveying’ it to the Chinese coast, for the supply of 
a contraband trade. Tt has thus been infheting a 
grievous wrong, and an illegal injury upon the 
helpless Chinese people. Té has supplied the means 
for breaking, and the temptation to evade the 
Chinese Jaws, and it has pondered to the vices which 
consume great numbers of the Chinese inhabitants. 
It will now be afforded an opportunity of gracefully 
-declaring, in the plemtude of power, and m the 
hour of victory, that such a course shall no longer 
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be pursued. It would thus act im a manner eredit- 
able to itself, and extricate itself from the false and 
unworthy position which it at present occupies ; and 
it would thus, also, in all probability, conciliate the 
Chinese, and form relations with them inore amicable 
than any which it has hitherto been found possible 
to establish. 

So long as the opium stumbling-block remains, 
the Chinese cannot but look upon us with dcep 
feelings of animosity: they must regard us as their 
bitterest enemies, individually and nationally, It 
can never be otherwise, whether the reign of the 
present dynasty be continued, or whether the insur- 
rectionists gain the upper hand. for every genuine 
reason of slate policy, for the sake of humunity, for 
the cause of legitimite commerce, for the honour of 
the countiy, for consistency of religious profession, 
on every other account but that of temporary pecu- 
nary profit, this offence should be discontinued. 
Unite, then, my countrymen, ag a nation, for its 
suppression! You, who have done so much towards 
abolishing the trade in negro bodies, let it be your 
object and your plensure, as it is your duty, to put 
an end to a traffic which has such pernicious effects, 
mentally and physically, on a considerable propor- 
tion of the vast Chinese nation. Employ all the 
constitutional means that are placed within your 
reach, for this great object; and you cannot but 
succeed, If your voice be lifted up, it will at once 
be heard. You will thus have the satisfretion of 
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promoting amicable intercourse between the two 
nations which together form half the population of 
the world; of extending commere3 between them; 
and of assistiig, more than by any other means in 
your power, m the spread of the Gospel fom the 
25,000,000 Protestants, that your own empire now 
contains, to the 850,000,000 subjects of the empire 
with which you ave at war. 


The following recent publications on the subject 
of the Opium Trade are recommenced for perusal, 

“The Rise and Progress of Bsitist Opie Smug. 
gling,” by Major-Geverar ‘Alexander. Judd~and 
Glass, Daternoster Row. 

“Contraband Opium Smuggling,” by the same. 
Seeley, Jackson and Ualiday. 

“What is the Opium Trade,” by Donald Matthe- 
son, Lisq. Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

«Tho Tiate in Opium,” aticle iu the North Bri- 
tish Reviow, No. LIT. 

“The Opium Question,” article in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer for April (857. 

And particularly, 

“The Opium Revenue of India,” published by 
Wm, Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street, with the 
replies to it which have been publ shed by Major- 
General Alexander and Mr, Lewin. 


THE END, 


